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Hotel Demetri, Damascus, 
4th mo. 9th, 1878. 

I have no idea of writing a letter from this 
ancient city but determined to begin, trusting 
to future time to finish, for travelling in Syria 
on horseback, and leading camp life, consumes 
all my time, strength, energy and thought, 
especially as we are making the trip in less 
time than I like, or would advise any one else 
to doit. But there is no other way, as the 
steamers only leave Beyroot once in two 
weeks, and we must rash on, or loiter along 
two weeks longer, which would suit me, but 
not my brother. We are having two days 
here, which is a long stop, and only the second 
since we left Jerusalem, which seems much 
longer ago than it really is. These days on 
horseback are long ones, and so full of interest 
that, in looking back, they seem like weeks. 
Can you think of poor old me riding on horse- 
back day after day, up mountain, down val- 
ley, across plains, through torrents and over 
some of the worst paths (no roads) that horses 
ever trod? 

I have said, when traveling in Europe, 
that it was hard work, but this is foil; and 
yet, I enjoy it. It has taken ten days from 
Jerusalem to this city, rested one day at 
Nazareth, the other nine were spent on the 
horse’s back. An hour or two for mid-day 
lunch in some shady nook, or in the “shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land,” and twice I 
have taken short naps on the rugs spread for 
us to sit, ala Ture, while taking our lunch, 
and afterwards to recline upon if we choose. 
I usually find something to run about after,— 
flowers, or a rock toclimb. There has been 
a gorgeous parterre of flowers all the way 
from Jaffa, up hill and down dale, different 
kinds in different situations; and so beautiful 
are many of them, that I often wish to alight 
and gather some; but the trouble of dismount- 
ing and the greater of mounting my tall horse, 
deters me from making the effort, except when 
I get too tired for longer endurance on the 
saddle, then I beg for the privilege of scram- 
bling down a ravine on my feet, to rest my- 
self, and the poor horse as well. I havea 
beautiful horse, our dragoman’s own pet, 
which he has ridden for years, and says he 
never lent him to a lady before, so I ama 
favored one. But the animal is not a lady’s 
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creature, guided by the least touch of the 
bridle upon his neck, or a word from his mas- 
ter, his fast walk is all that I can endure, and 
fortunately for me, it is not often our paths 
are suitable for a faster gait than a walk, but 
when there is a chance for a canter, I dare 
not risk the furious trot, or gallop, of my 
Bedouin steed. During our seven days riding 
to and about Jerusalem, I had a nice, easy 
horse, but the saddle rubbed his back, and, to 
my regret, we had to leave him behind. 
Enough about horses, but they are a very im- 
portant item of Syrian travel. The drago- 
man first, then the horses; and, by the way, 
we have a very prince of a dragoman, Diabés 
Fadoul, whom I would recommend to my best 
friends if they wish to be well cared for in 
every respect, and to receive the best camp- 
life fare. 

We left Cairo on the 15th of 3d mo., and 
came by railway to Ismalia, taking steamer 
there on the Suez Canal to Port Said, where 
we arrived about midnight. We had thought 
to stay over night at Ismalia, so as to see the 
canal by daylight, but there was nearly a fall 
moon, and nothing but the water and banks 
of the canal to be seen, which the moon 
showed up well enough, and a Cook party of 
travellers were going on, 80 we went too, and 
had anenjoyable time. Arriving at Port Said, 
went to the “ Hotel Netherlander” (a very 
excellent bouse), and found a good supper 
awaiting us, according to telegraphic orders. 
I say us, meaning the whole Cairo party, in- 
cluding Cook’s thirty, and some others be- 
sides ourselves who had not joined that party. 

At Port Said we waited till 3 o’clock Pp. M., 
on the 16th, and then went on board steamer 
for Jaffa, arriving at Jaffa at 7 A. M., on the 
17th. There is no harbor at Jaffa, and rocks 
a plenty, so that it is always difficult landing, 
and, if stormy, very dangerous, so that ships 
are often compelled to take the Jaffa pas- 
sengers on to Beyroot, but we were favored 
with a tolerably smooth sea, and got in safely 
under the protection of our good dragoman— 
he was then a stranger to us, but had been 
highly recommended by some friends of ours 
who had made a short tour under his care. 
They had given him our names, so he found 
us and took us under his wing at once, which 
was a great favor, as there was an unusual 
crowd on the piers, on account of our steamer 
bringing home the remuant of a regiment of 
soldiers which had been in active service in 
the war, and were now returning, battered 
and maimed. The friends of those who had 
gone forth to battle were assembled on the 
piers, an array of shrouded women, (their 
eyes pnly visible) Musselmen in their flowing 
robes and heavy turbans, all anxiously look- 
ing for somebody, perhaps some that did not 
come, and never would, and the weeping and 
wailing was piteous to hear. Once through 
the crowd we could get along nicely, and were 
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left, and going to Beyrouth, and from there 
to Damascus and Balbeck. We saw them off, 
and then we must see Jaffa, visit the house of 
Simon the tanner, and believe (if we could) 
that it was in the port of Jaffa that Noah 
built his ark. Here Hiram, king of Tyre, 
brought the cedars of Lebanon for building 
the Temple. It was from Jaffa that Jonah 
embarked, and where Andromeda was chained 
to the rock, and many other things, but the 
luxuriant gardens and orange groves about 
the place afforded a beautiful reality. 

On the 18th we began our equestrian tour, 
and such a cavalcade of horsemen and horse- 
women, as moved away from Jaffa! The 
large Cook party and several private parties 
besides our two selves—away we went over 
the plains of Sharon, full of enjoyment at the 
new scenes opening before us; our way, if not 
strewn, was quite gay with flowers. It is 
twelve hours from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and 
riders usually break the time by passing a 
night at Ramleh. That is only three hours 
from Jaffa, but to go by Lydda, which we did, 
takes four and a half hours, I believe. Lydda 
is a dirty town surrounded by olive trees, and 
only interesting from its association with 
Peter's visit to “the saints which dwelt at 
Lydda,” and his healing Eneas who had kept 
his bed eight years and was “sick of the 
palsy,” and the only thing of interest to see, 
is a fineold “church” dedicated to St. George, 
who, it is said, was born and buried here. 
Then on to Ramleh, and just before arriving 
there is the “Great Tower” of doubtfal origin, 
bat standing out in beautiful grandeur upon 
the plain. Ascending 120 steps to the top, 
the view is charming. The whole plain of 
Sharon, the mountains of Judea and Samaria, 
and the sandy deserts of Philistia are spread 
before us—Ashdod, Askelon and Gath to be 
seen in the distances. An author says of the 
same picture, “ Beautiful as vast, and diversi- 
fied as beautiful, the cye is fascinated, the 
imagination enchanted, especially when the 
last rays of the setting sun (as it did for us) 
light up the white villages which sit, or hang 
upon the many shaped declivities of the moun- 
tains.” I like to quote authority, for fear you 
will think me enthusiastic. From the tower, 
we sped away to our tents. It was my first 
experience of camp life, and traly a pleasant 
one. The Persian carpets of my tent had been 
laid over a gayer one of nature’s own, with 
now and then a bright flower peeping up be- 
tween the parts, and after getting in bed, I 
could perceive the odor of the poor crushed 
things that I had trampled over neath the 
carpet. I was called to my waking senses 
next morning before sunrise, by what after- 
wards became a familiar note, “Good morning 
Miss , how are you?’’ from Diabés on the 
outside of my tent. A hurried toilette, a good 
breakfast of coffee, bread and butter(?) om- 
lette, or eggs otherwise cooked, chops, fruit, 


soon at a hotel where we found more of*our|&c., and we were soon in the saddle and off, 
horse at all—strong, sure-footed, handsome} old acquaintance, all going on the ship we had| while the tents disappeared as if by magic, 
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and soon the flowers were left to recover, ifja foolish one; that God had no need of a Son, 
they could, from the fearful raid of the night. 

There was once a good macadamized road 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, but never having 
been repaired, the wear of years and years of 
storms has rendered it more like the bed of a 
torrent than a road, but still they do drive a 
heavy sort of wagon over it, and give the 
poor, ignorant travellers the choice of going 
that far “by carriage,” instead of on horse- 
back, and many, unaccustomed to the saddle, 
choose the “carriage” to their grief. It is 
dreadful, and so are all the paths in Syria and 
Palestine; no roads, except the one from Bey- 
routh to Damascus. You cannot imagine, 
and I cannot describe anything so seemingly 
impossible for horses to travel over as were 
some of our mountain paths. You Jersey folk, 
and your Jersey horses, would stand aghast 
at the prospect, and think “it cannot be 
done.” 


[ fancied I saw the regions of endless torment 
and that there was no future punishment;|/ready to receive me. In this situation I re- 
this pleased me, and I wished to have it so.| mained for a number of weeks. 
[ laid hold of this sentiment willingly, and| “Here, I would exhort the reader to stop, 
endeavored to soothe all my feelings, in the|and reflect for a few moments. Behold what 
hope that this doctrine was correct; yet it|I passed through for departing from the Truth, 
was a long time before I could bring my mind |and letting in unbelief! Let it be a warning 
to believe these statements, neither could I}to all, for my cravings are that another may 
accept them, before I concluded that all the|never have the distress to go through from 
openings of trath which [ had witnessed were | disobedience which [ had ; so narrowly escap- 
the effects of dubious stories which had been|ing the jaws of eternal destruction. 
told me. When fixed in this idea, the anguish| ‘Theabove-mentioned Friend, Abel Thomas, 
of my soul was inexpressible—it seemed as! with his companion James Thomas, passing 
though all light had left me, and I had little|on to the southward, went through our Year- 
or no power to govern my temper or tongue ;|ly Meeting, expecting to go home from Long 
of all states that l ever witnessed for hard-|Island. I then lived at Nine Partners. Our 
ness of heart, this seemed the most remark-|Quarterly Meeting, then held at Oblong, came 
able. Although for a while my distress was|on about the time that these Friends had 
indescribable, I persisted in vindicating these|finished their visit; bat instead of finding 
principles till I became a believer in them./|liberty to return home, they felt their minds 
In this state, gross darkness was my portion, |forcibly arrested to return back more than a 
where neither sun, moon, nor stars were seen) hundred miles to attend our Quarterly Meet- 
—oftentimes my days were wearisome and|ing, to which my father had taken me, fearing 
my nights tedious, yet through all this be-|to leave me at home. On seeing them come 
wildered state I was preserved from gross|in, I was exceedingly shocked, and concluded 
evils. they had now come to denounce my final 
“In this way I struggled along till I was}doom. 
nearly eighteen years of age, when it pleased| “After sitting a while, Abel Thomas arose 
the Lord to send his faithful servant, Abel|and brought into view the state for which he 
Thomas, into our part of the country ; who, inj had been led to feel, when in our land before ; 
a large meeting, addressed a certain state, }and in a tender manner declared ‘that he per- 
and was enabled to speak to my condition so|ceived the enemy had taken advantage of the 
clearly that I could not deny a single word.| poor penitent, and had made him believe that 
He described my progress from the first re-| his damnation was sealed, and the Lord had 
ligious impressions which I was favored to|no mercy for him.’ He then feelingly testi- 
experience, to my then condition, more cor-|fied that the enemy was a liar, and was so 
rectly than I could have done it myself; clearly |from the beginning ; and that whom God cast 
showing me from what I had departed, and |off, he no longer strove with, neither did he 
that this departure was the occasion of the|strive with the damned ; therefore, while the 
distress which I had undergone. When he/striving of his spirit was felt to caution against 
took up my principles of infidelity, he placed jevil, it was an evidence that the day of mercy 
his eye upon me, and in a wonderful manner} was yet continued, and if there was faithful 
unfolded my reasoning, laying waste all my|obedience to the manifestations of the Spirit 
arguments, and then warned me, in a solemn|of Christ within, and an entire giving up to 
manner, to return to the Truth from which I; the Lord for His disposal, even unto life or 
had departed, closing in these words: ‘That|death—a patient endurance of the needful 
Jesus, whom thou hast denied, has revealed| baptism, and a submission to the chastening 
to me thy state and condition,” Learning|of the rod that was lifted up, thus reconciling 
after meeting that he had traveled a number|the hand that shook it; the days would come 
of miles to reach it, and that he had lodged|when the individual would have t» go forth 
far from the meeting place—no Friend know- |to tell others what great things the Lord had 
ing that he was in that part of the country, [| done for his soul.’ 
was persuaded he had no opportunity of ob-| “ When these words dropped, I said to my- 
taining information of any particular state|self, ‘It is enough, I now believe.’ He stop- 
among us. This circumstance served to en-|ped, as though he heard me speak, and turned 
force the weight of the testimony on my mind,|to another subject. These two communica- 
and so fully convinced me, that it overthrew )tions from Abel Thomas, occasioned much 
my castle: I durst trust it no longer, and [jreasoning, it being thought there were no 
went into the wood and wept till I could weep |such states present ; but as he was a stranger, 
seeking solitary places, and bitterly bemoan-|no more. Friends suffered him quietly to pass along. 
ing my situation. Atlength lconcluded that} “Now the potent enemy of all happiness|May this remark prove a caution to all who 
all hope was lost; that there was no place of|/poured in upon my mind a mighty flood of;may see these lines, to let that alone which 
repentance left for me, and that I might as|reasoning after this manner :—that the Friend |they know nothing about ; for in these cases, 
well be merry and take all the comfort I could.|was not sent for my salvation, but only to|through the instrumentality of the Friend, 
In this state of mind I rejoined my young|stop my mouth from speaking blaspheming|arrows were directed to the right place. I 
companions, and ran into mirth at a rapid|principles, so that I might not deceive others. jreturned home, feeling much more composure 
rate, carrying the anguish of my soul with me|'That [I bad blasphemed the Father, Son and|jin mind.”—Jos. Hoag’s Journal. F 
wherever I went, and was often met with re-| Holy Ghost ; that I had sinned against it, and 
newed conviction, which caused me to trem-|therefore no mercy was extended towards me, ; . ____ Wee “the Prtend” 
ble; yet I concluded there was no return for|for the justice and holiness of God would Life Saving Stations. 
me, and that I might as well go on; and in|never be reconciled to such a monstes as I (Concladed from page 387.) 
this situation I dragged along for several) was. Third trip.—‘‘ One trip more, and the sum- 
months, sometimes down in the extreme, at| “These reflections sunk me below all hope.! mer's work was done. We had selected a band 
other times as much in the air. [ became so disordered that I was watched of thirty-four, weighed down by trouble in 
“ About this time hearing a discourse on the|day and night: my sleep went from me, and the head, trouble in the eyes, fever and ague, 


principles of infidelity, where it was held up|my stomach refused food. I pined away like 'scrofala, paralysis and dropsy. There was a 
that the Scriptures were uncertain records, 


and that the idea of the divinity of Christ was 





















































(To be continued.) 
LD pitntiiaianamen 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 9. 
INFIDELITY. 


It has been the experience of many, that as 
they have yielded to temptation, and departed 
from the law of God written in their hearts, 
the light that is in them has become dark- 
ened, and those spiritual truths which they 
once knew have been hidden from their sight, 
until they have become sadly blinded and be- 
wildered. In this deplorable state, nothing 
but a fresh visitation of love from the Saviour 
of men,—even from Him who is the Light of 
the world, and who alone can open the eyes 
of the spiritually blind,—can restore the lost 
faith, and enable the poor wanderer to return 
to the fold of psace and safety. 

This is instractively shown in the account 
which Joseph Hoag gives of what he passed 
through in his young years. He says: 

“Soon after arriving at the age of fifteen, I 
thought it my duty to speak to a difficult sub 
ject, then before the Monthly Meeting ; bat I 
forbore from a fear of opposition. This want 
of faithfulness brought great distress upon me 
for a while. In about three months after, it 
was laid upon me to bear public testimony in 
our meetings of worship, which requisition | 
suppressed and reasoned away from time to 
time for about six months. At the expiration 
of this time, those manifestations of duty left 
me, and with them all comfort and peace. 
My light became darkness, and truly great 
was that darkness. In this I groped about 
secking rest, but finding none ; sometimes re- 
clining under the fences, and at other times 



































































were beyond the scope of language to describe. invalid boy, three or four girls from fourteen 
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strangers in town the last time, but now the|at only the cost of one hundred and eighty- 
streets are merry with shouts. seven dollars and sixty-two cents. There 

‘Jim has been out trying to split wood, and|were three adults; seventeen young people 
he does it very nicely, only he can’t hit the} between the ages of twelve and twenty ; and 
stick with the axe!’ I am in first rate vigor, |forty children under twelve. They were 
but of course tired.” chosen rather indiscrimioately, yet not from 

Their return home is thus described : the class that beg from door to door. But 

“They are loaded with bundles and boxes|care was taken to select them for some es- 
and bags! Apples, pumpkins, butter, eggs, |pecial need, and from places where they live 
mosses, leaves, vines, ferns, clubs, melons,jlow down. Many of them were not clean or 
beechnuts, butternuts, ripe tomatoes, grapes, |attractive. Most of them had not seen better 
crab-apples, gourds, plums, and sticks of black|days. If the distance was wearisome, on the 
birch! They had not always selected thejother hand it put the children beyond the 
best, but how they valued every little gnarled | malaria that overhangs New York and Brook- 
green thing they had themselves picked up.|lyn, and away from the faintest echo of asso- 
One boy had a bottle of live lizards. One/|ciation with the well-known city sights and 
little girl hugged a doll and some flowers. sounds. 









to twenty, a few boys from fifteen to eight; 
and all the rest were little girls between 
twelve and four, feeble and delicate from liv- 
ing in poisoned air, and without proper nour- 
ishment. Some of these little ones have gone 
to bed crying with bunger many a night. 

‘There was a strange appeal in this mixed 
company —ill-dressed, over-dressed, listless, 
hopeful, dejected, pleased. Strong young hands 
and hearts helped them across the crowded 
city, and carried their bags and bundles, piti- 
fully tidy and untidy, of every size and shape, 
and left them safely in the cars. Once more, 
postals tell the story of that hottest summer 
day. 

‘ Aug. 28, Hohokus.—An old hen will scratch 
as much for one chicken as for a dozen, they 























say. My nine required as much scratching| “ When the nine came in at Equinunk,they| “We have touched some vital questions, 
for as these thirty-four. I sit back and take|were hailed with three rousing cheers, They|and they must state themselves. 
my ease. The first demonstration was when|greeted each other, they told their exploits,; ‘Said one young Sunday-school teacher, 


we entered the tunnel. It called forth thirty- 
four shouts. Mary A. is busy every minute 
with crochet work.’ 

‘ Turners.—It seemed as if we had a tre 
mendous lunch when it was put up, but after 
thirty-four have eaten from it, it does not 
look so large. I got eight quarts of milk 
here, and it disappeared like dew before the 
sun. Postals will be neglected to-day. I am 
too busy to write them. All is well; all are 
happy. The ordinary events of travel I can’t 
stop to mention.’ 

‘ Port Jervis—Oh so hot, hot, hot! The 
most uncomfortable day of the season, the 
train-man says, and I believe it. Ice water 
all drunk up. I shall get more milk. No one 
is inclined to hang out of the windows.’ 

* Lackawaxen.— Dicky says: “We won't 
ever got there!’ The baby is sucking a lemon! 
How can I learn to tell Sarah F., Minnie C., 
Gracie W., and Julia T., one from the other? 
It is 4p. M., and I haven’t done it yet, and 
what is more I can’t doit. Their faces are 
so dirty now, they all look alike. I have them 
all settled for their places but four.’ 

‘ Hale’s Eddy.—The toilsome day is over, 
and we are at the green fields, and plenty to 
eat. 

‘ Sherman, Aug. 30.—It was a merry trip 
out, excepting the heat and headaches, Mrs. 
F. met us at Equinunk, shaking with nervons- 
ness which amused me, for I knew so well 
what it meant. I only thought when she had 
been in it longer she would be less anxious. 
I heard her telling the children in a very ex- 
cited way, as they stood huddled together, 
wondering what would come next, “Stand 
still! Don’t stir from this platform!” She 
evidently expected a general stampede. But 
running away was the last thing in their 
minds. I could only think of my taking the 
first nine at the Brooklyn ferry. That was 
harder, in a way, than these thirty-four. 

‘ Well, we rode into a rain-storm as we left 
the cars. It was not very severe, and the 
children were packed so closely that there 
was a slim chance for a wetting. I quickly 
disposed of them all, though ten could not be 
taken to their own places until the next day. 
Then it did not take them long to find out 
where | lived, and they appeared in full force 
as soon as [ had had my breakfast. 

‘Three of the children were not sent away 
until to-day. They ‘went amid tears, for they 
wanted to stay where they were. Minnie and 
Sarah have been taken seven or eight miles 
over the hills to their beautiful home. 

‘It did not seom as if there were any 






they played games, they sang, they compared |‘ We have found it easier to get the money 
their treasures. One dog, made of cotton|than to get the children. It is considered a 
batting, was a most wonderful delight. favor to us to let them go.’ Sometimes tho 
“An early, hasty breakfast, and the long|pale and care-worn child is the bread-winner. 
twelve hour's ride. ‘How do you get their|Sometimes the mother has a fear of separa- 
lunch!’ asked a stranger on board the train.|tion, or the feeble childish hands must tend 
‘To buy them even one sandwich apiece|baby, and do the house-work, while the mo- 
would be expensive.’ ‘They have their own|ther goes out by the day. ‘It is harder for 
to-day,’ said W. Parsons; ‘the best of every-|Jack than for any one else when the baby 
thing from the houses where they stayed.’|comes,’ one mother said. ‘the care comes on 
At the stations, people came in from the out-|him.’ Baby was in her arms as she spoke, 
side to see the children for themselves. They|but Jack was close by, thirteen years old, 
were making friends. Their story had been |under size, and washing stockings at the tub! 
heard along the line, and its sweetness was| ‘Sometimes it is the timid child who refuses 
already passing from heart to heart. — to be taken away. One little thing, needing 
“One of the brakemen had been talking|it sadly enough, said, ‘If my mamma goes. 
and playing with them through the day, and|I couldn’t do without my mamma!’” 
when he came in to shake hands and say| W. Parsons carried out thirty-four the last 
good-bye, it was funny to hearthem. Thirty-|trip, and had places for only twenty-nine. 
one different shouts followed him out of the| But he had no need to ask for them, Appli- 
door. cations were made to him for his little guests. 
“ Helpers and friends were in waiting for|He found that he could have placed twelve 
the band at Jersey City ferry. ‘Oh, teacher,|more, and this after it was known that ticks 
teacher,’ said one little fellow, throwing his}must be washed, straw burned, and rooms 
arms around her, ‘I sawn a pig and a cow!’ |fumigated when they came away. From 
‘Are you glad to get home ?’ some one asked |some families he has had offers to take care 
a child of ten years. ‘ Yes,’ she answered, ‘I|of the most troublesome and the worst. The 
have been anxious about my mother !’ little trouble the children have made has been 
“The crowd in the streets made way 5/8 matter of surprise throughout. Some seri- 
drivers, of their own accord, held back their jous difficulty in this direction had been ex- 
heavy wagons, to let this odd little procession | pected. In many cases they were strangers, 
pass safely through New York from ferry to|and guarantees of their great need could be 
ferry; and questions were asked on every|given, but no guarantees of their good be- 
side, ‘ Are they coming from a picnic?’ ‘ Have | havior. iat 
they been at camp-meeting?’ ‘Whoarethey?’| “ Little things revealed the distinct pecu- 
‘What does it mean ?’” liarities which marked each band. Some of 
The question as to how Willard Parsons|the children had wise advisers who told them 
came to take up this work in thus answered: | not to fix up. ‘Go in your every-day clothes. 
“ Late in the summer of 1876, while he was|They want to see you as you are.’ Others, 
driving alone over the hills in Sherman, en-|who had no advice, perhaps, went with a 
joying the sunset, the pleasant views, and| wardrobe of four or five dresses for the two 
the berries ripening on the walls, the longing | week's stay, or with a single dress once white, 
suddenly came upon him to bring some of the |and soiled white shoes, while everything ap- 
poor and sick city children into those green| propriate was left at home. 
places, and give them plenty of air and room,| “Care was taken by some parents to send 
plenty of care, and plenty of milk. It was|the children as clean and mannerly as some 
one of the moments when thought and pur-|ideal or balf-forgotten standard of their own. 
pose are twin-born. Sometimes there was hearty thankfalness in 
“Two or three friends whom he consulted|a tender mother's acceptance. Sometimes 
dismissed it as a visionary thing. Another,|there was ingratitude, and complaint, and 
who heard him speak of it by accident, hailed |rebuff, in the wretched city homes. Some- 
it with delight. ‘We must sow the tiny seed |times there was a little disposition to find 
next summer. Its roots will strike deeper|fault. Older children, happy in places, where 
than you can possibly foresee.’ ” they had been crowded in as a temporary 
The result is, “sixty persons have been|thing, would go away to their own, deter- 
taken one hundred and eighty miles away|mined not to have a good time. By a little 
from New York, and kept in mountain air, |judicious and steady treatment, this ended in 
two, three, four, five, and even eight weeks, !their brightening up and enjoying every day 
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they could stay. Sometimes there was a 
touch of pride ; the pride of ‘ city people going 
into the country,’ and looking for all the ‘ de- 
sirable’ and ‘superior’ places to board! Why 
do we smile? It is so intensely human. We 
are all links of one chain.” 

The narrative says in conclusion, “This 
simple story has not been written. It is re- 
corded, and every word is simply true.” 





For “ The Friend.” 
Margaret Morris’ Diary. 
(Continued from page 390.) 
6th.mo. 29th, 1777, she writes to her sister 
M. M. Moore, ‘‘ We were waked this morning 
by the firing of the alarm guns at Bristol, but 


hope we shall be more together than we have 
been, and that will be a comfort that will call 
for a grateful acknowledgment on my part. 
If Providence should, unasked, return to me 
the child of my sorrow, as I named her at her 
birtb, what shall I say but that He knows 
how to bring His children to resignation, for 
in regard to this child I had gone through a 
perfect death to my own will and resigned 
her, as much as if she was quite gone from 
me ; and indeed, my Patty, ‘resignation’ is a 
most desirable state; for notwithstanding | 
have been many years learning the important 
lesson, I knew not until of late, the peace that 
flows from the practice of it, and it seemed 
necessary by the separation from one of my 


we have as yet had no certain account of the |jewels, to bring me to it. And now I feel a 


occasion. Ob! my Patty, what a fluctuating 
world we live in! Should not the considera- 
tion of this be a motive for our pressing after 
an ever-enduring inheritance that cannot be 
taken from us. I trust it is a leading motive 
with many people to look on themselves only 
as strangers and pilgrims travelling to a long 
purchased possession, and though we may 
meet with much inconvenience on the way, 
yet, as we keep the promised land in view, we 
shall not think of the inconvenience attend- 
ing the journey ; it is in this manner I some- 
times console myself for the crosses allotted 
to my share ; and then I feel light and cheer- 
ful and resigned.” 

To the same, abont 1780: “I have been 
fearful my beloved sister has thought me for- 
getful or unkind in not writing to ber for so 
long a time ; as to the first I can truly say it 
has not been the case, for thou art present to 
my mind both sleeping and waking, with 
strong desires for thy preservation and per- 
severance in the right way ; which though at 
first, it may appear to be a strait and narrow 
one, will certainly lead to a place of broad 
rivers and streams, where the travellers of hope 
will be sweetly refreshed and rewarded for all 
the toils of a painful journey. I write to my 
own feelings at this time, for in looking for- 
ward to the end of the wearisome journey, I 
seem to think it will be as I have expressed 
it above, though I acknowledge I do not be- 
lieve myself entitled to such a reward. I am 
much obliged to my good brother for his in- 
dulgence to my dear boy in gratifying him 
and me with so longa visit. I hope it has 
not been inconvenient to him on account of 
keeping the horse so long. I love to have my 
children all here at our Quarterly Meetings, 
which are very large, and often favored with 
the company of many valuable friends who 
generally visit us in the family, and have 
always a little bread to break amongst us, 
which leaves a sweetening sense of the good- 
ness of Divine love in some of our minds, and 
vastly overpays us for our fatigue in prepar- 
ing for their reception ; the last meeting we 
had sixteen to dine at the first table, and fif- 
teen at the second. When the first company 
sat down I began to look about, thinking I 
had not provided enough ; but He that sends 
a little, can send His blessing with it, and I 
was really surprised to see so much left when 
they got up from the table.’ 

1785.—‘ J. 8.* is in town ; has sold his place 
(near Salem) and come up to look for a rented 
one, and I fancy he will take a pretty farm 
in New Jersey, and though the river will be 
between us, yet as the distance is so small, I 





* Husband of her daughter Gulielma. 


kind of chastened joy, not very anxious in 
the hope that Providence is about to restore 
what was only removed fur a trial of my faith, 
shall I say? and to make me lean on His all. 
sufficient arm alone, which can turn all our 
bitter things to sweet.” 

(To be continued.) 





Selected. 
DAVID GREY’S ESTATE. 


Over his forge bent David Grey, 
And thought of the rich man ’cross the way. 


“ Hammer and anvil for me,” he said, 
“ And weary toil for the children’s bread. 


“¥or him, soft carpets and pictured walls, 
A life of ease in his spacious halls.” 


The clang of bells on his dreaming broke; 
A flicker of flame, a whirl of smoke. 


Ad . ° 
Ox in travis, forge grown white-hot, 
Coat and hat were alike forgot, 


As up the highway the blacksmith ran, 
In face and mien like a crazy man. 


“ School-house afire !” Men’s hearts stood still, 
And the women prayed as women will, 


While ’bove the tumult the wailing cry 
Of frightened children rose shrill and high. 


Night in its shadows hid sun and earth ; 
The rich man sat by his costly hearth, 


Lord of wide acres and untold gold, 
But wifeless, childless, forlorn and old. 


He thought of the family ’cross the way ; 
“T would,” he sighed, “I were David Grey.” 


The blacksmith knelt at his children’s bed 
To look once more at each shining head. 


“ My darlings all safe! O God, he cried, 
“ My sin in thy boundless mercy hide! 


“Only to-day have I learned how great 
Hath been thy bounty, and my estate.” 
—Home Journal. 


a 
Selected. 


AM I NEARER HOME TO-NIGHT? 


Sinks the sun and fades the light, 

Evening darkens into night, 

Deeper shadows gather fast, 

And another day is past, 

And another record made 

Nevermore to change or fade 

Till the Book shall be unsealed, 

When the judgment is revealed. 

Ere I give myself to rest 

Let me make this solemn quest : 

Have the hours that winged their flight 
Since the dawning of the day, 
Sped me on my homeward way ; 

Am I nearer home to-night? 


Have I since the opening morn 
Faithfully my burden borne? 

Has my strength on God been stayed ? 
Have I watched and haveI prayed? 
Seeking with a steadfast heart 
Zealously the better part? 

Have I run the Christian race 

With a swift and tireless pace? 


Have I conquered in the strife 
Which besets my hourly life ? 
Have I kept my armor bright— 
Am I nearer home to-night? 


Has my vision clearer grown 

Of the things to faith made known, 
And the heavenly and the true 
Shone the world’s illusions through ; 
Have I sought my thoughts to raise, 
Redolent of grateful praise, 

As I constantly have found 

Every hour with mercies crowned, 
And His kindness all-abounding 
Evermore my path surrounding? 
Have I loved with love unfeigned ? 
In my heart has Jesus reigned ? 
Spite of every adverse chance 

Have I made a day’s advance, 
Gained some new celestial height— 
Am I nearer home to-night ? 


Have I learned to feel how near 
Draws that day of hope and fear 
When, the book of doom unsealed, 
Every thought shall be revealed, 
And the Judge upon His throne 
Shall my destiny make known? 


Tell me, oh! my anxious soul, 
When that record shall unroll 
Shall I with the ransomed stand 
Worshipping at God’s right hand ? 
Shall I see the perfect light 

In the land that knows no night? 


H. D. Holt. 
Address of Thomas Shillitoe to Friends in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 


(Continued from page 386.) 

“Happy, I say, bad it been for many, had 
they attended to the pure limitations of ‘l'ruth, 
who are now plunged, with their families, into 
accumulated difficulties and unlooked-for dis- 
tress ; and respecting whom the declaration of 
the apostle has been verified, ‘They that will 
be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition ; for 
the love of money is the root of all evil; 
which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.’ And it is to be 
feared there are many more of this descrip- 
tion, who, at times, quake for fear of that, 
which, without Divine interposition, seems 
coming upon them. And is it to be wondered 
at, that these things should happen among us, 
when the conduct of many under our name is 
80 opposed to the profession they are making, 
which demands of us that we be ‘found men 
fearing God and hating covetousness ?” How 
opposite is this disposition of mind to that of 
the love of the world; for as this disposition 
is brought about in us, and abode in, the mind 
as much dreads the very approach of any of 
Satan’s gilded baits, as if surprised by a rat- 
tlesnake, or other venomous creature, whose 
wound is fatal ; because if we suffer ourselves 
to be beguiled by him, spiritual death willsure- 
ly follow. And this has been verified respect- 
ing many, since I first became acquainted with 
the Society of Friends; many who gave proof 
that they were the visited children of the Lord 
our God, who had covenanted with Him, and 
for a time evidently confirmed the same by 
sacrifice; but for want of continuing to ask 
wisdom daily, to go in and out before the Lord 
with acceptance ; (for I find if we are favored 
to possess it, we must daily ask wisdom of Him 
who still fails not to grant liberally;) and 
by giving the things of this world the prefer- 
ence,—riches and greatness,—they have been 
suffered to obtain their heart’s desire: but it 
has been evident, that which they thus coveted 
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did not come alone, but attended with its never- 
failing companion. For those who covet an 
evil covetousness, must expect to possess lean- 
ness of soul; also the sorrowful consequences 
of which will be unfruitfulness towards God, 
which although it may appear to be very slow 
in its gradations, yet such may rest assured, 
thatit will take place, whatever they may have 
known aforetime of an enlargement of heart 
towards Him and his cause. For when the 
door of the heart becomes open towards co- 
vetousness ard the love of this world, and 
there is a stumbling at the cross of Christ, a 
refusing to become crucified unto the world 
and the world unto us, this love of God, once 
known and felt, in time takes its departure 
again. O, these spots in our feasts of charity! 
fur such I fear they have been to many who 
have been called together by the Lord’s mes- 
sengers. These wells without water, these 
clouds without rain ; these stumbling-blocks to 
others, and to the youth among ourselves. 
Who bave been coveting an evil covetousness, 
launching out into a great way of business, 
which Truth never justified them in. And 
even some among us, not satisfied when a kind 
Providence has so favored them, as that there 
has been an ample supply from their present 
business for basket and store, to satisfy their 
thirst of more, have infringed upon the rights 
and privileges of others, adding one fresh bu- 
siness to another. 
procedure comport with a people professing, 
as we do, to be dead to the world, and alive 
unto Him, whose apostle declared, ‘If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is 
notin Him? From whence proceeds this con- 
duct? Let the just witness tell us, my friends; 
and may it arouse us before it be too late! 
Let such no longer continue to say, ‘ To-day 
or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and 
continue there a year, and buy and sell, and 
get gain; whereas they know not what shall 
be on the morrow: but let them be willing to 
yield to the restraining influence of God's 
word and power. 

“ Consider from whence this determination 
proceeds, which many among us appear to 
have made ; this willingness to sacrifice every 
thing that should be nearest and dearest to 
them, in order to add ten thousand to ten 
thousand, and twenty thousand to twenty 
thousand, and double and treble it again and 
again, if possible. Let these things speak for 
themselves: can they proceed from any other 
disposition than the love of the world? O let 
such consider if the apostle’s declaration be not 
true as to them, that the love of the Father 
is not in them. For many years I have es- 
teemed it a reproach to such a Society of pro- 
fessing Christians as we are, when any of our 
members have been summoned from works to 
rewards, and bave left behind them such large 
sums of money of their own accumulation. 
O what a cloud has it brought over their very 
best actions, however conspicuous they may 
have stood in society! O thesorrowful feelings 
I have been dipped into at times @ the account 
of such !—language fails me to set them forth. 
It is painful for me thus to expose myself on 
this sorrowful subject, for such 1 have often 
experienced it to be; but I beliove that, if my 
feeble efforts be accepted as a peace-offering, 
that which appears to be the whole counsel 
must be imparted.* 





* I would not be understood as charging such as 
leave large property behind them which they inherited ; 


How does such a mode of 


‘** Some have replied, when remonstrated 
with on these subjects, that they are at a loss 
to define the word ‘enough ;’ but this difficulty, 
[ am of the mind, rests with themselves: in 
the first place, through an unwillingness to 
have their wants circumscribed by that power 
which is from above; and in the next, for 
want of a sincere desire to have this word de- 
fined for them, by that wisdom which is as 
competent to direct in this as in any other 
important step of life. Asitis a duty we owe 
to the bod¥, to make suitable provision for its 
comfort and convenience, especially for old 
age, that we may rather be helpful to others 
than require their help: so likewise to put our 
children in the way to get their living by 
moderate industry, and provide for such of 
them as may not be io a capacity to help 
themselves: when a kind Providence has en- 
trusted to us so much as may answer these 
purposes, if afver this there remains a dispo- 
sition to accumulate, then I believe we are 
violating that command of the Divine Master, 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth,’ and we are giving full proof where our 
hearts are: not that I apprehend it would be 
better for all such who have thus attained, to 
quit their trades and occupations; because 
some may be more in the way of their duty 
in continuing to pursue them honorably ; 
when, besides introducing deserving persons 
as their successors, they may be the means of 
helping those who are not able to help them- 
selves, with which description of persons the 
world abounds, such as the widows and the 
fatherless, and the infirm, who frequently are 
obliged to labor under extreme pain and suffer- 
ing; but there must be no adding to the 
‘enough,’ lest that enough which has been 
mercifully dispensed, be taken away again ; 
for, ‘covet all, lose all,’ has been the reward 
of such conduct many times.” 

(To be continued.) 





The Indians. 


The Public Ledger contains a notice of a 
recent interview with Secretary Schurz, in 
which he remarked that the discovery of 
certain swindling transactions at the Crow 
Creek Agency was made by the Indian Bureau 
itself through General Hammond, who is one 
of its employees. He says: ‘I notice, that 
whenever, by the efforts of the Department, 
these crimes are discovered, instead of giving 
credit to those who make the discoveries, 
cries are made about the inefficiency of the 
management of the Indian service, while these 
very discoveries, exposures, and prosecutions 
are proofs of its efficiency. Such abuses have 
grown up in the course of years. Many of 
them have been discovered and laid bare by 
the present administration, and no offender 
has been spared. The Crow Creek affair is 
not the only one. We have quite a number 
of persons connected with the Indian service 
as agents and contractors under indictment 
in several parts of the country. We have 
not divulged all of our operations, because it 
is necessary to carry them on quietly until 
they are ripe for decisive action. There are 
other similar investigations now going on 
with promise of like results. All those affect- 





and with regard to the disposal of such property by will, 
were sentiments of the kind here enforced more preva- 
lent, | believe it would be more distributed, and that 
this would be conducive to the solid peace of such as 
thus dispose of it in time. 


ed by and in fear of these operations are ex. 
ceedingly anxious to get this business out of 
the hands of those who now manage Indian 
affairs, and are on the track of the evil doers, 

“Q. Do you think that the Indian Service in 
its present organization can be made honest? 
A. I do think so, but it will require great at- 
tention, energy and perseverance. Under 
the present administration a considerable 
number of new agents have been appointed. 
Mistakes were made in a few instances. The 
discovery of these mistakes was always fol- 
lowed by prompt removal, and the appoint- 
ment of better men, and on the whole | think 
we are now obtaining a better class of agents. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that there 
are difficulties connected with the Indian ser- 
vice which, under the control of whatever de- 
partment it may be placed, cannot be wholly 
prevented or remedied. Much trouble arises 
from the insufficiency of the appropriation 
made by Congress and the consequent inabili- 
ty of the Indian management to provide for 
existing needs, as in the case of the Bannocks. 
For this the service cannot be held responsi- 
ble. I will give you an instance. There are 
three tribes in Arizona, numbering about 10,- 
000 persons. They were in a great measure 
self-supporting, by agriculture and stock rais- 
ing. Their crops depended upon a supply of 
water derived from the Gila river for the ir- 
rigation of their lands. Now, a number of 
white people settled above these reservations 
and diverted the water to their own use, so 
that the Indians had no supply. In conse- 
quence of this their crops failed, and they 
were unable to support themselves. These 
three tribes, of 10,000 souls, have been receiv- 
ing only thirty-six hundred dollars a year. 
It is evident that they cannot be fed with so 
small a provision, which might have been 
sufficient for their needs had they succeeded 
in making good crops. Now what are we to 
do? This is a conundrum which many news- 
paper writers will promptly solve by saying, 
transfer the Indian service to the War De- 
partment; but here is one of those many 
cases which any other department would find 
just as difficult to manage as does the Interior 
Department. We shall have to spend the 
money and provide for emergencies as they 
arise, and then apply to Congress for de- 
ficiencies. How far that money will go in 
providing for the needs of these people I am 
as yet unable to say. 

“Q. There seems to be a general demand 
for a definite Indian policy? What would 
you say about that, Mr. Secretary? A. There 
are three things possible, either to extermi- 
nate the Indians, or to permit them to remain 
paupers and vagabonds and feed them, or to 
gather them upon reservations and try to 
make them self-supporting, as much as possi- 
ble, by agriculture, stock raising and similar 
pursuits. The latter is the policy which hu- 
manity dictates and which is now followed. 
It is a policy easily defined, but very difficult 
to carry out. I think we are making fair 
progress, but it will require time to make it 
generally successful and it can be made gene- 
rally successful only, if not only the Govern- 
ment but the white citizens treat the Indians 
fairly. 

“The greatest difficulty is that where the 
Indians get once fairly started in the direc- 
tion of self-support, white people want their 
lands and attempts are made to crowd them 
out. It is well known to all who know any- 
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thing about this matter, how difficult it is for 
the Government to control the white popula- 
tion on the frontier, and these difficulties are 
to be encountered by one department of the 
Government as well as another, and here is 
the main obstacle to the improvement of the 
condition of the Indian race. We can easily 
make the Indian service more economical, as 
upon this year’s purchases at the annual let- 
tings we have already made a saving of $240,- 
000 as against last year—the goods and sup 
plies being just as good, if not better, than 
last year; and a strong and persevering effort 
can, as I think, make and keep the Indian 
service honest. The continued conflicts I 
have here pointed out between the interests 
of the Indians and the greed of the white 
people surrounding and crowding between 
them presents a problem of much more diffi- 
cult solution, and no mere change in the or- 
ganization and control of the Indian service 
can dispose of it.” 

In reference to this subject, the Ledger 
makes the following sensible observations: 

“It may be a good reason for transferring 
the Indian Bureau to the War Department 
because the present Interior Department is 
discovering and bringing to light frauds of 
long standing, but the argument in that di- 
rection is not apparent. The most scrupulous 
Quaker and Episcopalian may make mistakes 
in the selection of their men; but it is not 
likely that the Indian agencies which these re- 
ligious bodies have taken under their special 
care have suffered anything in proportion to 
the stealing in other quarters, for the simple 
reason that there is a pretty constant cor- 
respondence and visiting kept up by the 
churches and meetings that are interested ; 
and the Indians are taught in the schools in 
household economies, and on the farms enough | 
of the arts of civilized life to take them out of! 
the savage ignorance of the past. Of course} 
there is bred a confidence growing out of 
these relations, and stealing from such quar- 
ters is a treble fraud—upon the Government, 
the Indians, and the good people of the East, 








































































































































































































who give their attention, thoughts and money 
to the experiment. 

“ But as the most savage and ignorant of 
these Indians know enough to know when 
they are cheated in gross, how widespread 
must be the short-coming in accounts and 
pledges that has set the whole Northwest in 
a blaze. It would not do to mention the 






































ter of keeping obligations. But it will do to 
quote General Crook, of whom the Sunday 











said a gentleman to the General, ‘that men 
and officers should be sent out to be killed by 
the Indians, when all the trouble has been 
brought about by thieving agents.’ ‘Thatis 
not the hardest thing,’ replied the General. 
‘A harder thing is to be forced to kill the 
Indians when they are clearly in the right.’ 
The General put the case stronger than he de- 
signed, perhaps. He did not mean that the 
Indians were right in their savage retali- 
ations, murders and cruelties, but that these 
were provoked by the wrongs put upon them 
by the white aggressors, and that it was hard 
to kill them for crimes into which they are 
driven by such wrongs.” 

When the earthly tabernacle shakes, it re- 
minds us of the mercy of having a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 























































































economies of Congress in this particular mat-| 


Afternoon reports a conversation: ‘It is hard,’|to those that had some love for it. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 

The following account given by Charies 
Marshall of his experience in the early stage 
of his religious life, may be instructive to 
those who are sincerely desirous to enter the 
strait gate and walk in the narrow way. 

“Tn those times, which was about the year 
1654, many were seeking after the Lord; and 
there were a few of us that kept one day of 
the week in fasting and prayer. When this 
day came, we met together early in the morn- 
ing, not tasting any thing, and sat down some- 
times in silence ; and as any found a concern 
on their spirits and inclination in their hearts, 
they kneeled down and sought the Lord; so 
that sometimes before the day ended, there 
might be twenty of us might pray, men and 
women, and sometimes children spoke a few 
words in prayer; and we were sometimes 
greatly bowed and broken before the Lord, 
in humility and tenderness. To one of these 
meetings in the year 1654, came dear John 
Audland and John Camm, messengers of the 
ever living God. And by John Audland’s 
powerful ministry, committed to him by the 
Lord, I was reached and turned to the Spirit 
of God, which had discovered my state unto 
me, as before-mentioned ; and the testimony 
that was borne by these messengers was readi- 
ly received, and as I kept to this spirit, to 
which I was turned, I saw a separation made 
between light and darkness, the day and the 
night, the precious and the vile. And as my 
mind loved the light, jadgment was set up in 
my heart, even laid to the line, and righteous- 
ness to the plummet; I was brought into great 
dread, fear and awe of God, and had great 
esteem and regard to his messengers, who 
brought the acceptable tidings of life and sal- 
vation ; and through whom doctrine dropped 
asthedew. I now saw a long travel through 
the administration of condemnation, which 
indeed was glorious in its time; and as I kept 
down to the judgment of the Lord in my 
heart, the operation whereof was as a sword, 


‘a fire and a hammer, the evil nature was in 


some measure overcome; and then something 
of Divine refreshment and love flowed in, 
which refreshed me in my travels. But now 
the old subtle enemy began to lay snares and 
hunt after my soul, which was in some mea- 
sure rescued out of the jaws of death ; so that 
when I had precious openings of the way of 
Truth, through which a secret hope and joy 
sprang, the enemy led me out from sinking 
down into a sweet enjoyment and treasuring 
up, to spend my own bread in disputes for 
Truth, against opposers; and to declare of it 
And 
when I had thus spent the bread which was 
given me only to strengthen my own soul, 
when I came home and communed with my 
own heart, and came to stillness, I saw my- 
self quite empty, having leaked out that which 
was given for my refreshment and consolation ; 
and my Beloved was withdrawn. Then dis- 
tress took hold of me beyond expression, and 
I was greatly bowed down; and having an 
understanding of the cause, was ready to 
promise that if I came to my former peace, 
refreshment and feeding again, 1 would not 
run out prodigally, nor spend my portion, 
through which that inward trouble and bar- 
renness came over my spirit. And here the 
enemy, who in his transforming had thus led 
me out, subtilly worked in the day of my 
trouble, to bring great discouragements over 
my spirit, and unbelief. 












My soul hath in remembrance the great 
anxiety of spirit, and sense of the withdraw- 
ings and hidings of the Lord’s face, and the 
veil that came over. I was thus led out in a 


izeal, not according to knowledge, which the 


power gives in its leadings; and when I had 
promised and then broke covenant, I was pur- 
sued for a covenant breaker. But in time 
the Lord helped me over this exercise, and I 
came to stand as a fool, and to sit in silence 
before the Lord among his people, rather than 
to wrong my condition, and grieve the Spirit 
of God. When I thus kept obedient to wis- 
dom’s directings, a secrot joy would spring, 
and pure peace and inward ease. But when 
I felt life and joy, so that the light of the Lord 
shined on my tabernacle, for want of keeping 
low in humility, where the growth in the 
Truth is, the enemy wrought subtilly again, 
to persuade that there was not that need of a 
severe watch and inward exercise, as former- 
ly; through which he prevailed sometimes, to 
lead out into a liberty, inward and outward, 
that had a tendency to bring again into in- 
ward bondage. Through frequent refresh- 
ings, openings, prophecies and promises, I 
was ready to conclude my mountain was im- 
movable; but soon I found a withdrawing of 
the Lord’s presence; then I knew a winter 
again, and the storms of the enemy ; and not 
having yet learned to be contented in want, 
and well as in abounding, I not only fell into 
a poor murmuring state, but also into great 
trouble, in a sense of this change; and fears 
and doubts were ready to enter. I toiled in 
this night, but could catch nothing which ad- 
ministered any comfort that was lasting ; and 
here I was willing and running, and striving, 
being in great fear and sorrow; and the more 
I toiled, kindling sparks of my own, the more 
my sorrow was increased ; for as yet I had 
not learned the state of resignation. And 
now being brought very low, and having 
mourned many days in the sense of the with- 
drawings of the presence, love and power of 
my God, being in deep distress and amazement, 
Israel’s travels in the wilderness were opened 
to me, how the Lord tried them with want of 
bread and water; and that their happiness 
stood in being contented and resigned to the 
will of God, and in the belief of the Lord’s 
faithfulness, to have endured the trial; but 
they murmured, and thereby grieved the 
Spirit of God; so did I. But through the 
loving kindness of God, the state of resigna- 
tion was opened to me, in which man stood 
before he fell through transgression, into his 
own workings and willings; and when my 
understanding was thus opened, my soul cried 
unto the Lord my God, Oh! preserve me in 
pure patience and passiveness, and in living, 
acceptable obedience, and I will trust in thee. 

As I believed in the light of the Lord, and 
therein was comprehended and resigned, God’s 
pure power, love and life broke in as former- 
ly, which greatly refreshed me; then the sun 
shone upon my tabernacle, and I bowed be- 
fore the Lord? blessing and praising his holy 
glorious name. Then the Lord instructed 
me, and his pure Spirit and power opened in 
me the way of preservation, which was to 
centre down into true humility; and my soul 
began to be as the dove that found a place 
for the sole of her feet; yet the enemy con- 
tinued to tempt by his allurements, and so 
laid his baits and snares, that if at any time 
I was drawn to look abroad, and went out to 
view, I was in groat danger of being defiled. 
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For I found, if at any time I went out from 
this pure preserving power of God, that had 
wrought in my soul, through inexpressible 
travail, and let in the spirit of the world, and 
reasoned, and thereby beheld a beauty in any 
frait, but what was brought forth by the tree 
of life, then came over me a wound, a stain 
and defilement. God hath willed the keep- 
ing low of his people in every generation ; 
and He hath by his power secretly strack at 
every thing that hath a tendency to rob Him 
of his honor. He delights in the humble, 
and dwells with the broken-hearted and con- 
trite in Spirit; and in this state is safety and 
preservation to us in this age, and this will 
be their safety in succeeding ages. Through 
these exercises of which I have hinted, I 
have learned from the beginning of the work 
of restoration and redemption, that every 
one’s preservation is in inward retiredness 
unto the Lord, and in his pure fear, awe and 
dread, to keep low, feeling after his soul-re- 
deeming, preserving power, which quickens, 
enlivens, and as it is abode in, keeps alive in 
its own pure nature, over the world, its spirit 
and defilement.” 





Extract from an Epistle from London Yearly 
Meeting to the Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, 1691. 

Divers good epistles and accounts were read 
in this meeting from foreign parts, as Ireland, 
Scotland, Amsterdam, Danzigg, Jamaica, Ne- 
vis, Maryland, Rhode Island, &c., and two 
from Friends, captives at Macqueness, in Bar- 
bary, under the Emperor of Morocco, inti- 
mating the prosperity of Truth and the peace 
and unity of Friends among themselves; and 
their love to Friends in this nation, and in 
many places, their want of faithful laborers, 
and desire the spreading of Truth as much as 
may be, both by Friends books and ministry, 
and also to be furnished with books as Friends 
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him an account of their innocent conversation 
and religion, which he heard with modera- 
tion, though he often kills men in cold blood 
at his pleasure. 


John Wasey also signified, That Friends 


day time being taken up with hard servitude, 
they are necessitated to keep their meetings 


in the night season to wait on God. And 
that the aforesaid captive Friends were very 
thankful for the relief sent from hence, which 
was very refreshing tothem. * * * * * 

We do also acquaint you, that the Friends 
appointed by this meeting to inspect the ac- 
counts report back to this meeting that they 
find them truly stated and fairly kept, and 
nothing of what was contributed towards 


captives’ redemption is disbursed this year 


past, though much endeavored, but 60 pounds 


added, being repayed by Leven Buskin, who 


was a captive redeemed from Algiers some 


years since. 





THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 27, 1878. 





There was perhaps no subject that more 
deeply awakened the interest of London Year- 
ly Meeting, at its recent session, than the di- 
vision which bas occured in Western Yearly 
Meeting. It is not strange that this should 
have been so. The more we have reflected 
on that separation, the more fully we have 
been impressed with a sense of the very seri- 
ous condition into which our Society has been 
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are taught that which is in opposition to 
what we have known to be the way of the 
working of Divine Grace for our salvation, 
the reason for their attendance ceases to 
operate. 

Some personal intercourse with those who 
bave been thus situated, has enabled us to 
enter in measure into sympathy with them. 
We have often remembered the plaintive lan- 
guage of a dear Friend, who had filled an im- 
portant station in the church—“I am willing 
to be a doorstep, and be trodden under foot, 
but I mourn for the children.” In speaking 
of the trials and the searchings of heart to 
which she was subjected on account of her 
offspring, she referred to the language of a 
daughter, a thoughtful young woman, who 
said, she believed the attendance of their 
meetings tended to harden her heart, for she 
could feel no confidence in the ministry that 

revailed there. 

Whether, in the Western Yearly Meeting, 
such a state of things did exist, as furnished a 
sufficient justification for the action of Friends 
there, is a question of fact, into which we are 
not called to enter at present. The evils re- 
sulting from hasty and mistaken steps in 
such momentous matters are so appalling, 
that those who enter on such a path must do 
it in fear and trembling, and with an oppres- 
sive sense of the responsibility incurred. And 
those who sit in judgment on such persons 
and movements, had need to be well assured, 
that they have the balance of the sanctuary 
to weigh with. 

If London Yearly Meeting could have been 
aroused to a sense of the dangers which were 


brought by the spread among its members of|threatening our religious Society nearly 40 
a spirit and doctrines which are alien to its|years ago, and have been induced at that 
original constitution and to its continued ex-/time to enter heartily on the work of sustain- 


istence and usefulness, as now constituted. 


ing the original doctrines of Friends by dis- 


The few hundred Friends who have with-|couraging the printing and preaching by its 


drawn from their fellow members in the West-| members of everything contrary thereto, and 
ern Yearly Meeting, are acknowledged to be|by holding up a clear testimony to the Truth 
among the most consistent and upright up-|in all its movements, we believe all of the sep- 
holders of our doctrines and testimonies. Fall|arations which have since shorn the strength 
testimony to this fact was borne in London |and weakened the influence of our denomina- 
Yearly Meeting, when their case was under|tion, might have been prevented, from that of 







can send them. 

There yet remains nine English Friends 
captives at Macqueness, and three at Marbay, 
who have received the Truth there, it being 
three or four days’ journey distant, who cor- 






respond with each other by letters. One 
Friend, to wit, John Wasey, being lately re- 
deemed and newly come over, gave a large 
account to this meeting of their miserable 
hard usage in captivity, having no lodging 
but under arches, in deep places on the cold 
ground; winter and summer, only water for 
their drink, and no bread allowed them by 
the king but of old rotten stinking barley ; 
and no clothes but a frock once in two years, 
and forced to hard labor (except three days 
in a year) and more especially on the sixth 
day of the week, which is their day of wor- 
ship, they are compelled to carry heavy bur- 
dens on their heads, running from sun-rising 
to sun-setting, with brutish black boys follow- 
ing with whips and stripes at their pleasure. 
Many of the other captives perish and die 


consideration. Many of them have long been | 
recognized as living examples of the blessed 
efficacy of the truths they profess. There is) 
no pretence that they have departed in any 
respect from the standard given to our So- 
ciety to maintain, either as to the truths we 
profess, or as to the manner of life we ought 
to exhibit to the world. 

How is it, that such a body of men, sobered 
by the weight of years, and impressed by a 
sense of the responsibilities that rest upon| 
them, should quietly, deliberately, and with- 
out exhibiting the heat, passion and precipi- 
tancy which ordinarily attend separations in 
religious societies, meet by themselves instead | 
of remaining with those with whom they) 
were formerly associated ? 

They give as the reason for their course, | 


New England downwards. But the most 


‘urgent and cogent appeals then failed to in- 


fluence the minds of those who controlled its 
decisions and actions. They could not see 
the danger to be so great, as it appeared to 
others. 

As the parent Yearly Meeting in the So- 
ciety of Friends, and long and justly regarded 
with great respect, unsound doctrines ema- 


‘nating from within its borders found a ready 


acceptance in various places, and proved as 
the seeds of still wider departures. These 
have produced their legitimate fruits of di- 


|vision and separation. And we have no doubt 


that a portion of the responsibility for this 
state of things, rests upon London Yearly 
Meeting. It is fitting therefore that it should 
apply a remedy eo far as it can. 


through these extreme hardships and want|that they saw no other way in which they| We believe that the most effective way in 
of food to sustain them, as in all likelihood; could hold their religious meetings in accord-| which it can labor for the restoration of unity 
Friends there had, if Friends and their re-| ance with the former practice of the Society, in our religious Society, is, in the first place, 
lations here had not sent them some relief.;and undisturbed by the various sensational|to rally to the ancient standard of doctrines 
(Seven pence a month formerly allowed them jappliances, and the preaching of doctrines |(which it is accused by some of its own mem- 
by the king being now taken from them.) that did not tend to edify. bers of deserting) ; to check the formal read- 
Their sufferings are lamentable, yet the Lord’s| We apprehend that there are few thought-|ing of Scriptures in meeting, and the practice 
power has wonderfully preserved them and ful persons but will admit, that a state of of singing in them, and other innovations 
greatly restrained the fury and cruelty of things may arise, which would fully justify | which are gradually creeping in, and changing 
that emperor towards poor Friends there, in the taking of such a step. For when our |their character ; to withhold its approval from 
whose behalf the said John Wasey did by an religious meetings cease practically to be/those ministers whose preaching has tended 
interpreter speak to the said emperor, giving Friends’ meetings—and our children in them ‘and still tends to withdraw their hearers from 




















































































































































































































attention to the Light of the Lord Jesus re- 
vealed in their hearts, and leads them to place 
their hopes of salvation on the outward offer- 
ing of Christ unconnected with His inward 


transforming work in the soul. Thus having 
cast the beam out of its own eye, it might see 
clearly how to remove the motes from the 
eyes of its brethren; and by strengthening 
them in the effort to walk in the footsteps of 
those companions of Christ who were raised 
up more than 200 years ago to proclaim anew 
the spiritual nature of the religion of Christ, 
it might promote the restoration of true unity 
in the Church. Those radical differences in 
doctrine and practice which have “let” or 
hindered the harmony of the Church, will 
continue to do so, until they are removed out 
of the way. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—New York and New England 
were visited by destructive thunder storms and torna- 
does on the 2ist inst. Buildings, trees, fences and 
telegraph wires were blown down, and some property 
destroyed by lightning. But few deaths are reported. 
At Albany the storm is described as most terrific. 
There was scarcely any premonition of the cyclone, but 
in a few seconds it struck, unroofed and destroyed, six- 
teen buildings. The track of the storm was marked 
with ruin and desolation ; that there should have been 
no loss of life seems very remarkable. 

The workshop of the State Prison at Concord, Mass , 
was almost totally destroyed by fire on the 20th. The 
building was 400 feet long; the loss is estimated at 
$150,000. 

A telegram from Newport, Vt., says, the bush fires 
which have been burning in Canada, from the frontier 
to some distance inland, are becoming dangerous. The 
country for hundreds of miles in Canada, Northern 
New York and Vermont, is covered with dense smoke. 
No rain has fallen in that vicinity for several weeks. 

The removal of books from the old part of the library 
building at Harvard College to the new, has been in 
progress for three months, but is not completed. There 
are six floors in the new wing, all constructed of per- 


forated iron, with a view to a thorough distribution of 


heat, air and light. When completed there will be 
shelving for half a million volumes. 

There are 34 factories in New Jersey for the manu- 
facture of window-glass ; Pennsylvania 30; New York 
11; Massachusetts, [llinoisand Maryland, each 5; West 
Virginia and Missouri, each 2; Indiana 3; Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Iowa, each 1. 

The flouring mill industry of the United States is 
said to rank next toiron. There are over 25,000 mills, 
affording employment to 60,000 men, whose annual 
wages are about $20,000,000. The yearly produce is 
about 50,000,000 barrels of flour, of which 4,000,000 are 
exported to foreign countries. 

The steel works of the Lackawanna Iron and Coal 
Company, produced 212 tons of ingots in twelve hours, 
the largest known product from two converters, within 
the specified time. 

The foundation for the new building of the Bureau 


of Engraving and Printing, was commenced on the 
17th inst., Congress appropriated $300,000 for this! 


structure. 


Colonel Bee, attorney for the Chinese Six Companies, 
in San Francisco, is preparing a letter to the President 
He will show that during 
two years, the emigration and death rate of the Chinese 
have exceeded the immigration by about 500; also that 
the whole number of Chinese on the Pacific coast does 


on the Chinese question. 


not exceed 65,000. 


The number of children in San Francisco, between 
the ages of five and seventeen years, is 55,899, of whom 
233 are negroes, and four Indians; under five years, of 
all classes, there are 24,389; 16,147 white children, of 
The returns do 
not mention any Mongolian children as having attend- 


school age, have not attended school. 


ed school. 


The sheep of California were depleted one-third by 


the storms and want of feed in that State last year. 


The Ute and Apache Indians have started from 
Cimarron, New Mexico, for their respective reserva- 


tions. They made no opposition to their removal. 


The report of the Secretary of the American [ron and 
Steel Association, for 1877, states that the year wit- 
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nessed an increased demand for some of our iron and |treated in the asylums has resulted in a permanent 
steel products; neutralized, however, by a marked de-|cure. Drunkenness has greatly increased in England 
crease in prices. The production of pig iron in the| within the last twenty years, the increase amounting, 
United States was 2,314,585 tons, a gain of 221,349 tons /it is said, to seventy per cent. 

over 1876, and 553,723 tons less than 1873—the year of| The report of the Irish Registrar General shows that 
greatest production in the history of American pig iron.!41,225 persons emigrated during 1877, an increase of 
At the close of the year, there were 716 furnaces in the 2910 over the previous year. Since 1851, when the 
United States, 270 of which were in blast. There are|collection of emigration returns began, 2,452,481 per- 
338 rolling mills, 253 were in operation the whole or part sons have left Ireland permanently. Of late years a 
of the year. The total product of all kinds of rolled | striking change has occurred in the destination of emi- 
iron was 1,476,750 tons, and 4,828,918 kegs of 100|grants, and of the 38,503 natives of Ireland who emi- 
pounds each, of cut nails and spikes. The 


ture of steel rails, since the introduction of the 
process, in 1867, has steadily increased. The number of 
Bessemer converters in operation during the year was 
22, producing 432,169 tons of steel rails. The pro- | 
ducing capacity of the country is said to be double the 
production of 1877. 

The number of interments in this city for the week 
ending at noon on the 20th inst., was 358. Of this 
number 134 were under one year of age. Considering 
the great heat, and the serious calamity resulting from 
exposure to it in most other cities, it is worthy of note 
that there was but one death reported from sunstroke. 

The “hot wave” seems to have passed by—as the 
temperature generally over the country is much lower 
—a fall of 8 to 10 degrees was reported in St. Louis on 
the 22d inst. 

It is reported that the storms and excessive heat have 
reduced the wheat crops 17 per cent. in Wisconsin, 27 
per cent. in Iowa, and 27 per cent. in Minnesota. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 
the 20th inst. American gold 100}. U.S. sixes, 1881, 
107; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 102}; do. 1867, 106; do. 
1868, 1083 ; new 5’s, 1073 ; new 43 per cents, 104} ; new 
4 per cents, 100}. 

Cotton—400 bales sold in lots at 113 a 11} cts. per Ib. 

Petroleum is quoted at 8} a 8} cts. for crude, and 
standard white at 10§ a 10} cts. for export, and 12}a 
13 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $4.50 a $5.75, and patent 
and other high grades, $5.75 a $7 per bbl. 

Grain.—New red wheat, 93 a 97 cts. ; new amber, 97 
a $1.03 ; old amber, $1.08; old white, $1.10 per bushel. 
Corn, 45 a 50 cts. per bushel. Oats, white, 33 a 34 cts. 
and mixed, 31 a 32 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime Timothy, 70 a 80 cts. per 
100 pounds; mixed, 60 a 70 cts., and straw, 55 to 65 
cts. per 100 pounds, 

Beef cattle were dull, and sold for 4 to 6 cts. per lb. 
gross, the latter rate for a few choice. Sheep, 3} a 4} 
cts. per pound, as to condition. Hogs were in demand 
at 5} a 6} cts. per pound. 

ForE1GN.—In England active preparations are being 
made for a favorable change in commercial affairs, 
which is expected in consequence of the settlement of 
the Eastern question. Reports from the various centres 
of the iron industry are decidedly more encouraging, 
and the business in cotton in Liverpool has been large 
during the last few days, with a rise in almost every 
description. The harvest prospects have also materi- 
ally improved with the fine forcing weather. 

The Plenipotentiaries to the Berlin Congress met 
with a very enthusiastic reception on their return. It 
is said Lord Beaconsfield experienced some difficulty in 
making his way to the House of Lords, where his state- 
ment was listened to with great interest and general 
approval. 

The Queen has conferred the Order of the Garter on 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

The largest number of telegraphic messages ever sent 
on one wire is believed to have been reached at the re- 
cent race meeting in Epsom, when by Wheatstone’s 
method, 219 messages were sent in one direction, and 
139 in the other, within an hour, or 358 in all. The 
messages were of the ordinary kind, and of average 
length, and the number could, it is said, have been in- 
creased if there had been more messages to send. It is 
thought that a speed of 400 messages an hour may soon 
be reached by the Wheatstone system. 

During the first three months of this year the number 
of persons killed and injured on railways in Great 
Britain in the course of public traffic, as reported to the 
Board of Trade by the railways, were 232 killed, and 
837 injured, In addition, by accidents occurring at 
stations or on the railway premises, 11 persons were 
killed and 498 injured. 

An effort is being made in the English Parliament 
to have what is known as the “ Habitual Drunkard’s 
bill” enacted. It gives authority to magistrates to com- 
mit habitual drunkards to asylums, either on their own 
petition or that of their relatives, and authorizes the 
asylum authorities to keep them until cured of their 
disease. It was stated that twenty per cent. of the cases 


anufac-| grated last year, 20,271 went to Great Britain, and only 
essemer | 12,018 to the United States. 


Paris.—The miner’s strike at Anzin continues, efforts 
to settle the difference having failed. The strikers gen- 
erally are quiet. 

Ont of 294,382 men admitted into the French army 
in 1877, only 4992 were unable to read and write. This 
is regarded as a very strong proof of the stride educa- 
tion has made in that conntry. 

It is reported from Berlin, that the health of Em- 
peror William is steadily improving. All the mem- 
bers of Nobiling’s family have changed their name to 
that of Edeling. 

The approaching elections absorb public attention. 
The canvass is becoming bitterly personal and acri- 
monious. 

The latest news from Bosnia is unsatisfactory. It is 
feared the orthodox Slavs and Mussulmans will forcibly 
resist the Austrians. The 28th inst. has been fixed as 
the date for the entrance of the Austrian forces into 
Bosnia. 

Great dissatisfaction exists throughout Servia regard- 
ing the stipulation made at the Berlin Congress requir- 
ing Servia to contribute toward paying the Turkish 
debt. 





WANTED. 


A competent Teacher for Friends’ Academy at 
Moorestown, New Jersey. Apply to 
George M. Haverstick, Moorestown, Burlington 
Co., N. J. 
Jonathan G. Williams, Fellowship P. O., Bur- 
lington Co., N. J. 
Joseph Walton, 262 S. Second St., Philadelphia. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified woman is wanted to take the situa- 
tion of Nurse in the Boys’ Department. 
Application may be made to 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa, 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Street Road,“ “ “ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 252 S. Front St., Philada. 





TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Toughkenamon, Chester County, Pa. 


The next school year will commence on the sixteenth 
of Ninth month, H. M. Cops, Prin. 





WANTED, 

A well qualified, experienced teacher, for the Select 
School for Boys in this city, to enter upon the duties 
at the opening of the term in the Ninth month next. 

Apply early to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street, 
James Smedley, 415 Market street. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, 7th month 12th, 1878, at the residence of her 
parents, SALLIE MATLACK, daughter of Joseph B. and 
Sarah R. Matlack, aged 35 years, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Northern District. For years she bore severe suffering 
with patient resignation to the Divine will. Her rela- 
tives and friends have the consoling hope that she was, 
through infinite mercy, prepared to enter into that rest 
which remaineth for the people of God, as evidenced 
by her sweet exclamation, when near her close, “‘I am 
ready to go.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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